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THE BALKAN WAR 


important Results for ‘the Peace Move- 
ment Gained Through: the Inter- 
national Commission 


REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION TO 
—5 IRE INTO THE CAUSES AND CONDUCT OF 
T BALKAN WAR. Washington: Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. ‘ 


ISTORY written to serve a purpose is at 
best a difficult task, and may well prove 
relatively a thankless one. When, how- 

ever, the purpose is lofty and is frankly avowed, 
and when the work is that of a group of able and 
devoted publicists,-of various’ lands and of inter- 
national repute, the worst of the obstacles are 
avoided, and the result merits the candid and 
* careful attention of the public. The report of the 
Commission of Inquiry_on the two Balkan wars 
~ made to the Ditectors of the Carnegie Foundation 
* tor. International Peace, is history of this kind. 
“Large, but still incomplete, portions of it have 
been given ‘to the press in America and. on the 
‘other side of the-Atiantic, It now appears-in 4 
quarto. yolume, with maps and appendices, ot 
some 500 pages-in English and in French, with a 
short ‘ana clear preface by Dr. Murray Butler, 
and with -a- characteristic introduction by the 
President of the commission, Baron d’Bstournelies 
de Constant. ~The ‘various chabters: though ‘pre- 
pared by specially: deputed members of the com- . 
Mission, are unsigned; the commission, after de- 
liberaté examination and consultation, assuming 
collectively the responsibility for the oe and for 
each part’ of it. 

Dr. Butler frankly ‘states that the purpose of 
the inquiry was. to inform public. opinion‘ and: to 
“fiake it uri@erstand.what- an international“ war m 
conducted - by nivtern ‘methods means, or may 
mean, and thus to attain 4 step toward the re- * 
placement: offorce by conciliation and justice in 
the settlement of interMational differences. Cer · 
~ tainly itwas a noble purpose, and one that comes 


* 


*<gtrictly: within thé scope’ of the Carnegie unas: 


* tlon. As. stated ‘by the Baron de Constant, the’ 

*-ppoad: divisions:6f the report were quite matdrally 

“> indicated: --The « origin* of the two wais;* ‘the 

= theatre “of “6perations; the actors inthe ‘Grama; © 

. the -fiixture ‘of ‘fhationslities involved; the ‘inevit>> 

* “able vidlatiohs, or~rather."the non-existence — 
terhationai law in the chaos of mén and’things;~- 
the economic-and., moral results. of the two mere: 
Fina tty possible views of the future, 





“weeks in tnat region, hearing witnesses; securing” | 
“documents; “conterring- with officials and“ other’; * 
seeking - loyally ‘to obtain “information !froni “Ril * 
sides.* That in- this time and by —— 
plete “knowledge could’ ‘be. secured, is’ not to pe 


the brutalities, < , 
bands “vf ‘each of the chief. Balkan:-natiqnalities. 
Those were the imperative consequences of the 
deep passion, racial and religious, aroused in peo- 
ples only partly. civilized, prone to cruel. violence 
by innate tendency and by the habitg of many: 
“generations, The account given of them is obvi- 
ously “impartial; and it shows: each “nationality 
guilty in pretty much the ratio of its ‘6pportunity, . 
- As each, while —— the guilt of the others, 


“gendered jcalousy, 





fident credence to the appalling account of the 
horrors “which prevailed throughout the entire 
field ‘of conflict. These. horrors, it must be _re- 
membered, were in direct violation of the rules 
of war agreed upon at The Hague and subsciibed 
to by each of the Governments parties to the two 
Balkan wars, The report urges. strongly that at 
the next conference provision. be made for inter- 
national supervision of any future war by means 
of u joint eomniission. The work of: such-a com- 
mission. would be very difficult, but it would be 
a step toward giving something like a substantial 
““ ganction” to The Hague decisions, the begin- 
ning. 6f an irnternationa! executive machinery, 
without which any court must be relatively help- 
less. It wauld be an — toward real inter- 


+ National adjudication. 


Intensely moving and very significant as is the 
account rendered by the Commission. of Inquiry 
of the terrible and cruel license of all parties to 
the war, the greatest value must attach.to the 
historical part Of the report, which traces the 
sources of each of the two wars, outlines the va- 
rious opefations and the’ actual situation, and 
lays the basis of tentative calculations for the 
future. The causes of each of the wars have their 
roots deep in the past. Succinctly stated, they 
were the gross oppression of the Balkan Prov- 
inces by the Turks, the efforts of the severai peo- 
ples to free themselves from the Turkish yoke, 
and when, by .union, this was achieved, the 
wretched struggle of each nationality to secure 
the gredtest possible gain for, itself. This strug- 
gle was made the’more bloody and destructive 
by the determination’ of each nationality to sub- 


jugate, destroy, or drive out the rival nationals- 


from. ihe-territory claimed. by it., Thus it came 
ebout, that.the first war was vigorously conduct- 


ed to a-splendid success which thé second prac- - 


tically threw away. Turkey regained much that 
she had lost. The loss of life, of resources, of na- 
“ tional force, of national assets entailed by the 
first war. heavily increased, Worst. of all, 
moral force of union for a common and glorious 
purpose was dissipated, and. in its stead were en- 
suspicion, sullen -or savage 
hatred. A more terrible and destructive turn of 
the-wheel of events cannot be imagined, nor one 
* on its face more senselees, so far.as it was de- 
termined by the mien in whose hands rested the 
Policy of the Governments concerned. ‘ 
- But. these. men, were not. solely—far.from it— 
the- rulers and statesmen of the four Balkan na- 
tions.. They: incinded the statesmen ‘and rulers of 


‘the. great European powers,-espeécially ‘those of. 


Russia, Austria, and—more’s the pity—Italy. The 
‘Concert of Europe had the bower to foster, with 


~-great chances of success, thé: federation of the 


« Balkans oh the basis of freedom of commerce-.and 
‘the promotion of industrial development—in brief, 
“of the common welfare. Instead it was torn by 
jealousy, by. envy, by greed for gain, political or 
commercial, by selfish ambition. .Each of the 


powers named pursued with persistence, some-~ 
times: deceitfully, its own, advantage; and strove. 
‘to prevent rather*than to sectire a peaceful and - 


progressive union. of the Balkan‘ nations. And it 


- Was only, by the\ineredible patience and sagacity. 


of. Sir Edward Grey, in London, .and.the German 
Emperor, working gradualty more and thore in- 
—— that the Balkan conflict was prevented 
from jnvolving Europe in a general war. - . 
: The report of the Carnegie Commission traces 
<i onion’ of svzat ak Save: brome 
about. the present. deplorabi¢ situation, which is 
‘eloquently described by the Baron de Constant: 


the- 


‘A SOUTHERN HERO. 


Mr. Dixon's Romance .of Jefferson Davis 3 
—Latest Fiction by Hugh Walpole, 
Baroness von Hutten, and Others 


* 


THE. VICTIM: A Romance ot the Real Jefferson Davis, 
By Thomas Dixon, D. Appletom & Co. 

EARLY ten years age, when the publication 
of “The Clansman” and certain public 
utterances of its author on the negro ques- 

tion had evoked much adverse comment, “Mr. ~ 
Dixon replied to his critics ‘in an open fetter.to 
THE New York Times Review or Books. In‘the 
course of it he thus described his-own system of 
writing: 

I never write a book unless I have something 
to say, and never say it as long as I can keep 
from it. When at last I have become so fuli of 
a great Gramatic idea that I shall die unless it. 
is uttered, that others may know the might of 
its truth and the glory of its beauty, I write the 


story—write it simply, sincerely, boldly, passion- 
ately. 

It is interesting to contrast this with the con- 
fession of one of the greatest living masters of 
prose, Joseph Conrad: 

I have a positive horror of losing even tor 
one —— moment that full possession of .my- 
self which is the first_condition of good service. 

- L-have always suspected in the effort to bring 
-into play the extremities of emotions the. de- 
basing touch ‘of insincerity. In order to move 
others deeply we must deliberately allow gpr- 
selves to. be carried away beyond the bounds of 
eur ndrmal sensibility—no-great sin. But the 
danger lies in the writer becoming the victim of 
his Own exaggeration, losing the exact notion of 
sincerity, and in the end coming to despise truth 
as something too cold, too blunt for his purpose, 


Mr, Conrad:is an able psychologist as wel! as 


. tase not only of the Thomas Dixons, but-cf-the 
Marie Corellis, the Hall Caines, and the test of 
the multitud? who mistake their own, opinions— 
or,.it would. be more accurate to say, their own 
tastes. and -inclinations—for revelation .from ‘on 
high, . 


while his novels are admitted to be powerful, they ‘ 

are at the same: time called ‘‘ thoroughly inar- 

critic is “talking in’ an ,unknown_ tongue.” In 

- succeeds in -getting an emotion “ over’. to -the < 
Teader is not necessarily literature: He forgets~- 
perhaps he would corisider it an empty saying— 
“that not to loge possession of one’s self “even for 


good service.” 
* But: whether * “The Victim” x or is not litera- 


ithe has drawn attention to the Mmentabdle lack« - 
-of, a_great: biography of Jefferson Davis. Of the 
existing biographies, all except W- E. Dodd's tittie- 
known .work abe merely contemporary eulogies— 

“othe stuff ef biography, but -not-the —— 
thing. + She \ 

_ In the present - book the President of the. — 
federacy is petured as a hero, a saint, and a 
martyr. Wherever, during the civil war, a scheme , 

_ miscarried or. a Géneral failed in his duty,-it was,. 
a scheme adopted contrary to Mr. Davis's Advice, 
or a General. kept in place by @ “junta” antag- 
onistic to him; while each success was due to his 
effort and inspiration. 

‘Whether that is good history or not—ané there 
will be at least as many in the South as at the 
North who will dispute it—it is ° certainly: poor 
human nature, “Mark Twain’s homely adjuration 
to the portrait painter to draw him.“ with all his 
warts on” is an excellent thing for any man to 
remember who is not trying to depict a. stained 
glass window saint or a wax effigy. After read- 
ing the story, oné falls back on the title as -béeing 
, afterall the feature that best describes its hero 





~‘novelist, and.in this passage he has diagnosed the 


In the same letter Mr. Dixon complains that, +] 


“$ne moving moment ”-is, the fret condition. of ‘) 


‘ture, Mr. Dixon has done a-useful thing in writing» i) 


s 


tistic,” and says quite’ frankly that to him the a 


other words,:he is unable to gee that a book which .. {i+ 








i demand upon the readet’s admiration for r 
Por though we.| 


‘him becomes irritating. 
may pity a victim, and it is not difficult 
Me ee ee 
AS a romance the tale is sufficiently 
“é@ntertaining. Its plot is improbable 
enough to be true, and its dévelopment | 
affordsa picturesque birdseye view of 
the civil war, “Here and there -a.gcene is’ 
‘painted not only vividly -but ‘finely, as 
where the boastful. 


spirit. 
tion immediately before Bull Run ‘is 
~@escribéd : 


The North was marching —— ward 
with ropes and handcuffs with which 
to end in triumph their holiday ex- 

ion. on —— me The South was 
ing. to them with eager 
—— — —— the fight would . 
. could reach. the front 
to — wt hy shot. — behind 
gay regiment of sco: i men marched 
e white, atlent fi figure of Death. 


_ The dialogue generally lacks -distinc- 
tion, and sometimes simply stands up 
and falls:down, as the old saying goes, 
Early in his. career. Jefferson Davis is 
ordered on recruiting duty in a cholera- 
stricken-district, and goes to say fare- 
well to his sweetheart: 

scene that night at the 


The good- 
lovers’. tryst place, the little tent 
tion room of the —— 


{retused to be 


" own,” he 
““ & soldier's 


: Pi eetheart 
with pitiful — that 
comforted. 

“You must be brave, m 


bd is 

go where duty ca 

+ and 80 on, though it is only fair to say 

*. that this is one of the worst specimens. 
There is little in “ The Victim ** to fan 


olai a to such a state of 
>» extreme weakness that it was dangerous 
*.for him even to sink into deep slumber, 
KS should have Mved, in reasonably good 

health, for twenty-four years. after his 





subjected for two years to the tortures q 
and red 


© study of the-mati and-his time, which 
shall. at the: same time not: be merely 
a student's ‘monograph. Whether det · 
ferszon Davis was or was not of truly 
heroic stature, he occupied the centre 
of perhaps the vastest and most crowded 
© stage of tragedy the world has ever 
> seen, and if to’ the most of us-he is a 
* misunderstood and shadowy figure, it 
i; 49 only because American literature has 
'. ‘not yet produced a man big enough to |: 
\ paint him upon his. background: of blood 
and flame withott undue exaggeration 

~ or belittling. : 


MR: WALPOLE’S DUCHESS. 
' THB Walpole, New ork WREXE. EXE. By Hugh Hugh 
—— of ‘Mr.- Walpole’s earlier 


“Pooks, particularly his * Prelude 
to “Adventure” and “Fortitude,” ‘will 


ig take up his latest novel-with the feeling 


3 “that here will be something unusual. 
> Possibly not what might be cailed a 
=, successful book, but certainly one with 
*-an-emotion,. with-an imagination behind 
it, the work of a man immensely moved 
by hig theme, a man to ‘whom certain 
things im life appeal strongly; a.book, 


compel. 

“Mr. . Walpole in ““ The Duchess of 
‘Wrexe,’’ as in those earlier books, has_ 
‘mot quite done it. Has” not produced, 


— 


} title names'it, there I's keeti interest to 


—— —— 
lish or American writers. 

en wattle ct ule weno aa cakaes 
the ‘Victorian age, the ‘time of the’ Boer 
war, the passing of the old-order, and 


considered them all fools, who used and 
hated them all, and who inspired them 
and every one else: with terror. 

That is where: the Duchess’s power 
lay; in the fear she. inspired. poe in- 
spired it by crushing the truth and 
reality out of herself,and»out of every. 
one with whom she engaged, She stood 
for the age, an age of suppressed emo- 
tions, false values, unreal triumphs and 
complacences, an age that never faced 
real things, an age that gave England 
men like Lord Crewner— 


a thin, handsome man of any age ate 


Fine Old 
Heved in not think 
ve tmouch,. because 

icals ani 

and made one uncomfortable 

The Duchess, in fact, stood for tradi- 
tion. as against actralities, the Proper 
Thing rather than truth, appearances al- 
ways and forever. As Rachel ‘cries, 
“She just sits stil and takes people 
in.” 

Rachel is half Beaminster and half 
rebel, Russian, ‘free. But the love of 
eomfort,.the fear of facing her real self 
brings ‘her,. for a time at least, into the 
enemy's Camp. She hates her ‘grand- |; 


when too late that she walked into 
a trap. { 
She mingles in London society, looks 
about her at a reception in her grend- 
mother’s house, gees up to this grand- 
mother, where she sits in the room she 
has not ljeft for thirty years, and from 
which. she rules;. and then, in the car- 
Tiage, she suddenty laughs. 
All th * 
ees pau ace impo 80 solemn 
e 


Instead of a 
* ai — —— *58 
ice, an age of — e—— 


or woman or,dog, with his own eyes, 
and translates it to-us in his own way. 
His fault is that -he has too muen to 
tell; there are several stories in ‘this 
book, as there were in Fortitude.”’ 


story -of the. Rising City, as-the eub= 4 





| which make ii aueneitt to wot at me 


+} writer's. meaning. Theré. is.no excuse 
$05.95 excessive 9, outeecmnem. : 


— — 


A PRIMA DONNA 


ee 
arene. A; BY, Betting Von Hutton. New York: 


YY/DEEPABAD and profound ch 


a woman who essays to sing or to act 
must have her heart broken Defore she 
gan do anything worth while in either 
art. “It shares ‘their faith and affec- 
tion equally with that other fundamen- 
tal of -high-strung fiction that a woman 
can never be quite gure her lover really’ 
loves her until: he is cruel to her. It 
would be an interesting excursion _into~ 
realism’ if some. novelist preparing to 
write a story. absolutely true ‘to ‘life 
would first “conduct a questionaire 
among famous.singers as to their val- 
vular’ states when they made their first ' 
great successes, If the” result should 
not. -fit-in with his story scheme he 
could at least. answer his critics <¢ri- 
umphantly, “But it is true!” “And 
there, surely, is an attractive opening 
for some adventurous soul among up- 
to-date novelists to. write a-story about 
the heart-shattering tragedies by means 
of which some angel-voiced Caruso of 
his” imagination wotld mount. to the 
masculine heights of-song. ‘That would 
be something ‘absolutely new in fiction, 
Baroness Von Hutton’s. new romance, 
which-she- has ‘conscientiously tried to 
make a realistic novel, has a lovely, 
somewhat mid-Victorian heroine - who 
possessess @ fine véice and a good tech- 
nique—she bas taken lessons of Jean 
de Reszke—but who is likely to be a | 
failure as a singer because her heart 
is intact. Then, providentially, she 
meets a prince of the blood royal, a 
cousin of the king, who has been fravel- 
ing about in democratic style without 
the needful tuppéence for his bus fare. 


The heroine's brother has come to his 


aid and then, without the faintest idea 
who" he is, has. invited him to dinner. 





his castle at Ipniz, with {ts subter- 
ranean passage, and so cures her heart- 
break, or: whether she profits by that. 

prima 


either the heroine or her royal lover. 


——— — 


“ sick, dull and weary ” must“be 
‘the. reader ‘whom! it does not lure into 
forgetfulmess of his troubles, and to 
whom it does not administer the fre- 
— Dan ee een ee 


1 











dat dey calls de nervous prosperity: 


—— eng ——— 
lets you out of doin’ 

want to . 

is tocall yo" 

— — 

—— 


But. it. 4s — to. “put in ones 
thumb and pull out a plum,"* so full of 
tempting plums is every chapter. _Many 
books of greater pretension are far less 
richly freighted with wisdom, while as 
tor enjoyment pure and simple, few will 
be found to furnish as much. 

The ilustrations are clever and char- 
acteristic, though why the artist should 
at times portray. Mirandy ‘with her self- 
-confessed figure of a feather-bed, and 
agéin present: her with as-straight a 

it as the girls at whom her Ike was 
— to casting sheep's eyes, is: a puz- 
ex 


For “the sick, the dull, and .the 
*~ we prescribe “ Mirandy,”” and 
not:less for happy souls on-the lookout 
for.a good laugh, and for the many who 
would be the better for having a brisk 
breeze. of common-sense. blow the cob- 
webs from minds bemused by too much 
modernity. 


A FWOFOLD ROMANCE 


LOUIS NORBERT? vi John 
Lane Company. $135 20 

T ts perhaps somewhat indefinite to 
say that this new novel by Vernon - 


4 Lee possesses a great deal of that rare 


quality, charm, and yet it is this charm 
which makes .it -so ‘particularly worth 
while, revivifying the long-past seven- 
teenth century romance as well as mak- 
ing alive Its companion of the twentieth. 
For the book is‘ correctly sub-titlea “A 
‘Twotcld Romance"; there is the tale _ 
of the. ‘mysterious, almost. forgotten _ 
Louis Norbert. and the crowned poet 
ess. Artemisia, and that.of the modern 
and 
the 


: 


its in 


i 


ee 


if 


‘one is conscious of ‘being surrounded by 
(Continued on Page Following ) 


‘The Read to London 


— — 























LATEST FICTION 


( Continued from Preceding Page) 


the very atmosphere of seventeenth cen-* 


tury Italy, an” delicately 
and subtly imparted that the. effect is 
. difficult to. analyze. And quite as en- 


MR. HUEFFER’S STORY 


HUNT THE SLIPPER. Oliver Madox 
Hueffer. New York: Sohn Lane Com- 
pany. $1.25. 
‘R, _HUEFFER’S book is well 


named: The “Slipper” is the 
plot. But it needs no prejudice 
frivolous~ punning. to warn thé reader 
not to carry his play on words too far. 
“ Slippery "' the plot of Oliver ~ Madox 
Hueffer's book is not: its chief charac- 
teristic, is not elusiveness but non-éx~ 
istence. Humor the book has: some 
characterization it. undoubtedly pos- 
sesses; of plot it has none. 

The book contains one of those nar- 
ratives which are told in the first person 
by several. people. The method has in- 
dividual charm, but-it sets, at once, a 
handicap on incident and the coherent 
development of a story. The object of 
the tale is somehow or other to find Sir 
Edward Fanhope’s lost granddaughter, 
to provide young Ivo Talboys with a 
wife, to regcte Kitty Williamson and 
give a home to her child and at last. to 
marry her to a charming burglar, by 
the ‘way to reform the burglar, and 
finally to bring a shiftiess young Eng- 
lishman back to industry and his wife's 
forgiveness. . There is 
“thread of incident” 
manufacturer and a corrupt politician, 
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A schnorrer, if you have never met 
as we-are told, is a member of a 
Jewish community who lives. by his. wits, 
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CLAY AND FIRE 
—E— Crippen’s: Protest Against 


the Materialism of Modern Times 


CLA¥ AND FIRE. Layton Crippen. New 
York: Meare Hon’ & 


RIDE of race—which has caused 


poets exclaim. ecstatically, “‘ To be alive 
in such an age!’’ and our philosophers’ 
teach as to look. with scornful pity on 
our benighted grandfathers, who knew 
not radium, feminism, the maxixe, and 
the writings of M. Bergson. But now 
comes Layton Crippen to batter down 
the walls of our temporal conceit.. 

He does tot, as did Dr. James Walsh 
in that remarkable work, ‘The Thir- 
teenth, Greatest of Centuries,” hold-up 
for our admiration one particular by- 
gone period and show its superiority to 
that ‘in which we live. Instead, he ex- 
hibits the failings, physical, mental, and 


mortal, of our own time, and traces them 
to their source—our blind subservience 
to dogmatic materialism. 

What are the achievements that; mark 
the present era of civilization? All of 


loss of other things of infinitely greater 


‘We seem to nave nothing to 
from the future bu’ 
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his debt. 
JOYCE KiLMER. 


— ‘THE BALKAN- WAR 


(Continued 





from Page 297 } 


— — 


bowers. 


’ 

Po Pr gmt oa 

We have said that the report. of the 
commission offers some basis for tén- 
tative. calculation of the future. The 
commission refrains from 
calculation, It contenta itself with &@ 
striking and impressive picture of the 
consequences of the general policy of 
strife, of aggrandizéement and. exhaust- 


the great Etiro; 
Medi 


pogite—that of a policy of .“‘ concilia+ 


< tion and justice,” to adopt Dr. Bitter's 


phrase—nor is the suggestion futite. 
It must.be borne in mind that, horrible 
as were the results of the Balkan wars, 
an incaleulably worse disaster was di- 
rectly and strongly threatened and was 
avoided. If the division ofthe powers 
prevented a rational reorganization and 
&* progressive’ development of the 
Balkan nations it was-not allowéd to 
bring on a general conflict, which over ~ 
and again seemed inevitable. The wis- 
dom, humanity and moral courage of # 
small group of statesmen and rulers 
achieyed a triumph for peace that, a 
few years since would have. been re- 


garded af unattainable. That is 4 land- ff 


enlightenment of public opinion through- 
out the world relative to the real yalue 
of war and the real valie of concilia- 
tién. The report of the Carnegie Com- 
mission is a serious, loyal and substan- 
tial contribution to further enlighten- 
ment and to further advance, 
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A NEW LEONARD MERRICK 
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TOPICS OF THE WEEK 


HETHER we enjoy it or not, . 


an occasional dash of chilly 

pessimism carries a certain 
medicinal. virtue that corrects the 
astigmatism of. an age. inclined 
to. @ somewhat too complacent 
view” of its. own achievements. 
Such a corrective. is. administered 
in unusually liberal medsure by 
Danie. F. KeELiLoea in‘an article on 
“The Changed American” in the cur- 
\ rent number of The North American 
Review: The typical Americaa of to- 


4 = day, Mr. KeLLoce declares, is not. so 


religious as hé was twenty-five years 
2g0; his ethical standards are lower; 
“he has forgotten how to think; his 
reading is confined to the néwspapers 
sand “ the newspapers have become 
commercialized and woefully cheap- 
i. ened,” Of course, this despondent 
view. of things is not original with 
Mr; KELLocc. «Every ‘age has: listened 
to similar declarations from those who 
regard the past in @ sort of roseate 
perspective. But Mr. KELLoce writes 


in detail of some of our contemporary . 
tendencies in literature, and ina way. 


that is at once interesting and sug- 
. gestive. Thus, he assures us that it 
‘4s “a solemn fact” that “ the works 
“of ~ Tennyson and - LONGFELLOw, 
THACKERAY. and “Dickens, of Ma- 


CAULAY and EMERson, are as dead as 
Such | 


are the~ authors themselves.” 
people as read today. thé words of 


these giants and others of “that: 


great galaxy that thronged the Vic- 


* torian Age?’ may be safely set down 


s “ professional students of literature 


or men in the neighborhood of fifty | 


years old.” 
arouses the practical query: Why, 
this is true, do the publishers continue 
to bring out’ fin constantly. inereasing 
popular editions the works of these 
great. Victorians? It is & matter of 
‘easily ‘verified statistics that 
Bigg tay is greater in recent. years 

ever before, while an analysis of 


The assertion naturally 


the character of the publications | 
so Dhl eeereeer  cooe 
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an-actual sale, a few years ago, of 
somewhere in the neighborhood of a 
million volumes, and, ag the publishers- 
are still engaged in adding new titles - 


‘to the ‘series, it is safe to conclude 


that they are supplying more . than 
“ professional students of literature”’ 
or ‘men fifty years old.” There is 
always the alternative theory, of 


course, that publishers - insist _ on” 
bringing out Bood books from ‘purely 
eleemosynary considerations, But the 
simpler explanation is that there are | 
many thousands of people today who 
do wantand buy the books that Mr. 
KeELr6co declares they do not want. 


OT only have we forgotten the 
great lterature of the past, ac- 
cording to Mr. Ketiocc; “a large 
proportion of the books. of the day 
are~ not really’ books at all—our 
‘best sellers** are in quality, as a 
rule, below the grade of the dime 
novels published by. the late Mr. | 
BEADLE Of familiar memory to bdys of | 
two generations ago.” “Alas, for ‘the 
memory of the good: Mr. BEADLE! Not 
one of his ‘many productions is in 
that enviable condition Known as 
“stil in print,” and ‘so it is difficult 
to compare his tales with our own 
“best sellers.” Whether they were 
better or worse than the latter really 
signifies very little: Every age has 
had its “best sellers,” and usually 
they have one and all succumbed to 
the oblivion that has overtaken Mr. 
BravieE. But they are not a measure 
of the literary quality of an age. Mr. 
KELLoGG asks, despairingly, who are 
the men and women who are doing 
the enduring work in literature to- 
day? One is tempted to hazard a list 
—it might stretch out to thoroughly: 
respectable dimensions—in _Yeply. But, 
remembering that. it is ever difficult to 
distinguish the mountain peaks. fronr 
the trees, it may be wiser to leave thé 
Selection. to the cooler judgment of 
time. By his” contemporaries EpaGar 
ALLAN Pok would have been Classified 
merely as a writer of clever vérse and 
fiction, an erratic and somewhat irre- 
sponsible essayist. Today there is no 
greater name.in American literature 
than Por’s. ro > 


CCUSTOMED as we are.to regard 
Gippon Gs a master of fine, 
sonorous English prose, his confes- 
sion that French afforded him a more 
natural medium for expression than 
his native tongue arouses a curious 
interest. Grppon’s statement occurs in 
a hitherto unpublished letter that has 
just made its appearance, written by 
him in .1767 to Daym Hume. The 
latter, it seems, had protested against 
his friend’s. choice of French as the 
language in which to compose some.of 
his early historical essays. GreBow ad- 
mits the justice of. the protest, and in 
explanation of . his adoption of a 
foreign language writes as follows: 
. The five years (from sixteen to 


} twenty-one) which I passed in 
Switzerland — my style as well 


‘Giftieutty. to me to compose in my 

native language. : 
Such a lingual experience is almost 
unprecedented. There are examples 
enough, however, of the proficiency 
of authors, in the, use of other than | 
their: native “tongue. SWINBURNE, on 


if } dccasion; could’ clothe his verse with- 


out detracting from its character- 
istically musical quality im French, 


“and ‘Mrs, WxakTon’s employment’ of | &-% 
the same language has been emifent-}.of : 
ly. suceéssful. _ Perhaps the: two most {| 
; remarkable Somples of ‘the Jdnd in 
sontemporary.. —— ite 40 de) 


found in Josep Conga and MAaRTEN | 
MAaRTENS, “the one “a Pole, “the 


-other =a Hollander: Both ‘have 


achieved their success” in: lettets by. 
abandoning their native tongue and 


to the-case of-MaaRTENs ts the more 
’ extraordinary, since: he has always 
lived.in his native Holland, visiting 
England for not more than a fortnight 
at a time, while Mr. ConRaD’s home and 
interests haVe been for. years in the 
latter country, — 

— feeling that ‘Salem’ 
Zé has suffered in reputation more 
than the facts of history It 
is bad enough to be almost wiped out 
of existence by fire; but to have 
added to this misfortune the stigma 


— — 


seems more than a fair allotment of 
calamities. We-are apt to forget that 
in that period of dismal superstitions, 
the latter half of..the’ seventeenth 
century, the torturing and killing of 
so-called witches was not confined to 
Salem. 
Europe a century before it reached 
this country. It was practically after 


‘that it reached England and Scotland, 
whence: it found its. way to ‘the 
American colonies. Its progress here 
forms ‘the subject of the last volume 
appearing in the series of “ Original 
Narratives of..Early. American His- 
tory,” in which are: brought together 
for the first time the original “ Narra- 
tives -of the.. Witchcraft. Cases,” 
(Scribners.) Such a eollection of 
strange, unbelievable stories, stained 
with all the cruelties of ,fanatieism, 


years all New England seems‘to have 
suffered from the “witch panic,” its 
- insidious influence extending even to 
New York and Virginia‘ One man 
only, RoBerT CaLEer; a \ Boston.“ mer- 
chant, dared to’ write from .a rational 
standpoint ‘of the witch mania, and 
for so doing this “very wicked sort 
of a Sadducee ” had to endure an un- 
comfortable amount. of -per 


tion 


of. being America's “Witch City”. 


The persecution started in | 


t ad. spent itself on the Continent . 


has’ seldom been produced. For fifty 


k 


IN A FEW WORDS 


HOMAS HARDY celebrated his 
—J seventy-fourth birthday on June 

~2 by serving. on’ the Grand Jury 
of the Dorset Assizes. 

Kate Douglas Wiggins’s “Bluébeard ” 
is being translated into French, notwith- 
standing fits gay satirizing of modern 
French music‘in the ‘‘ Chorus of Head- 
less Wives.” 


Dr. Elwood Worcester, author of Re⸗ 
ligion and Life,” is spending some 
months in Italy, and will probably wisit 
England before returning to Boston. 


A friend of the late Thomas A. Jan- 


vier says that the Gelightful hostelry AR 


in At the Casa Napoleon” wae not & 
house of fantasy but had a real counter- 
part which for several years opened ho⸗ 
pitable doors. upon a side street near 
lower Fifth Avenue: 


“Prof. Leonard of Harvard, in a recent 
address at Phillips Andover, said that 
the United States had produced’ during 
the last twenty-five years only three 
books: entitled to rank as classics: Ger- 
trude Atherton’s ‘The “Conqueror,” 
Frank Norris's ‘‘The Octopus,” and 


Jack London's *‘ The Call of the. Wild.” 


M. Eugene Brieux, the French socio- 
logical dramatist, will visit New™ York 
next November as a delegate from the 
French Academy of! Letters. té address 
a public meeting of the American Acad- 
émy of Arts and Letters. 


Mrs. Velma Swanston Howard, who 
has done much to bring Scandinavian 
literature before American readers, and 
is now translat‘ng Miss Lagerlof’s 
“ Jerusalem” for publication in this 
country, recently sailed for Christiania, 
and will. spend the Summer in Norway 
and Sweden. 


Oliver Madox Hueffer hag returned 
from Mexico, where, as a war corre- 





from: ‘the MaTurrs and others. Alto- 
|-gether, the record is quite as dark as 
anything of the. kind furnished by 
thé-<most -beniglited of - ages—but 


bie for all of it. 


“VIDENCE is not lacking, judging 
by recent publications, that 
there Js a revival. of interest In the 
literature of the eighteenth. century: 
The latest example of this tendency 
‘is an exhanvstive “ Life.and Letters of 
Edward Young,” by Henry C. ‘SHEL- 
LEY” (Pirman.) In: his day “ Sepul- 
chral” Youne, as he wes. called, ‘en- 
joyed a vogue that does not always 
fall to the lot of writers who have 
something -more than a purely 
ephemeral . mood to chronicle... In 
France the “dark and bfilliant im- 
agination” of his “ Night Thoughts” 
was compared with. Pascar’s; the 
book was RoBESPIERRE’s ‘~ constant 
companion and helped. console 
CAMILLE DesMovuLins in the Luxem- 
bourg Prison. Youne’s -poem, -how- 
was accused of “spréading 
suicidal mania,“ and Grimm de- 


RVrea that jt. was “all too full 


of tolling bells, tombs, mournful 
chants and cries, and phantoms; the 
simple and artless expression of true 
sorrow would be a hundred times 
more. effective.” Few read the lugu- 
brious poem today. Mr. SHELLEY’s 
“Life and Letters” has for its excuse 
} some recently. discovered. and exceed- 
ingly” interesting correspondence -car- 
ried on by Youne with the Duchess 








Salem was far from being responsi-- 





dent of The London Daily Express. 
he was shot. twice without serious. in- 
jury during a battle between Federals 
and Constitutionalists and arrested 
three times, J - 
Harry W. Laidler;: author of *‘* Boy- 
cotts and the Labor Struggle,” has 
sailed for Europe, where he will spend 
the Summer studying social and. labor 
problems in Great -Britain and on the 
| Continent. 


Irvin 8. Cobb, whose ‘“ Roughing it 


De Luxe” brings him from oné to fifty 


letters every day showing great cordial- 
ity om the part of. people who want - 


* things exploited, has had offered to him 
on generous terms a share in the only 
} genuine petrified mouse in existence. 


Miss Mary Averill; author of “ Jap- 


. anebe-Flower Arrangement,”’ has sailed 


for Japan, ‘where. she will spend six 


; Months or more, resuming her study of 
. the. language and working. on a new 


Book forthe John Lane Company. 


Enaign Clarence King Bronson, VU. 
8. N., son of . Edgar Beecher Bronso6n, 
author of ‘The Vanguard” and ‘other 
books of Western life, has been trans- 
ferred to the Aviation Corps” of the 
navy, and celebrated ‘on’ an aeroplane 
the fortieth anniversary of his: father’s 
’ fanious balloon’ ‘flight’ which *made an 
endurance -record in ballooning “that 
lastéd for thirty years. 


Edward Cave, author of ‘‘ The Boys’ 
Camp Book,” is an ‘enttiusiastic be- 
Ue ver and practicer of automobile camp- 
ing,. which he thinks an ideal’ way of 
. taking: @ vacation. . 


Will Levington Comfort is spending 
the Summer in the wilds of Ontario, 
where he is busy. writing a seriés of 
; humorous’ storieg. 


Agnes’ Edwards, _whose “Our, Com- 














































































































‘CONCERNING LOVE 


Mrs. Austin Expounds Certain 
* Modern Views. 





LOVE AND THE SOUL MAKER: By Mary 
. Austin. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.58. 
‘HE valué; though by no means 
the virtue, of Mrs. Austin’s book 
about love, marriage; and di- 
vorce, is its modernity. It is a book 
which runs a fair chance of attaining 
to some degree of permanence when to- 
day shall have subsided into yesterday, 
largely by reason of the fact that it 
exes pretty thoroughly how gnd what 
we, of this turbulent day, think con- 
cerning these sober subjects. And it is 
significant that the future reader will 
put the emphasis not so much on what 
it was we thought as on hew we thought 
it. The overwhelming impression of 
Mrs. Austin’s discussion is one of_ vo- 
cabulary. Throughout it is ‘‘ new.” 
Throughout it is a red rag in the face 
of all that<we connect with the word 
* classic,’* It starts with a somewhat 
strained title, ‘‘Loye and the Soul 
Maker,’’ and it goes on accumulating 
such aberrations as ‘‘ red-bludginess,”’ 


** spherosity,’’ ** most overblown,”’ 
** bishopness,”’ ‘*palely _ altruistic,"’ 
** fetishistic."’ It. speaks, casually 


enough, of 4 “‘ woman-hearted day,”’ of 
**a wisp of warmth that snuggled down 
beside us.’’. It runs into capitals to ex- 
press the Pit, the Big Ones, the Selling 
Class, the Great Game, the Unrealized 
Good. ‘When it does not refer to the 
Deity. as the Soul Maker, it addresses 
Him as the Great Experimenter: 

To fall prey to the same tendency, we 
might speak of this as White-Linen- 
Nursing-It: It is a growing fashion. 
With the right to think what we choose 
and print it, has come the 
think it as we choose, and all the canons 
of literary taste have gone by the board. 
Each new magazine writer is his own 
phrase-factory, and if we continue at the 
present rate, the task of tomorrow’s 
dictionary maker will-be far beyond any 
one human’s powers, Good may come of 
it. Our vocabulary. may be the richer 
and the more vivid when we emerge. 
But the transition period is a hard one. 

It has proved especially so in Mrs. 
Austin’s case. Her purpose was to strip 
the-tdea of love and of marriage of all 
that is superfluous,’ all that has come 
to be trite and overbalancing, clouded 
by prudishnes and weak-kneed senti- 
ment—in a word, to treat one of the 
greatest facts of human life bravely, 
simply, and directly, Her thought has 
been both simple and direct. But not 
contentwith that, she Has sought to 
render it “‘ stimulating.’’ She has tried 
to make it vivid, concrete, to liven it 
up merely through the use of a fevered 
phraseology. It is a pity. For she has 
thereby’ blurred:the very issues that she 
purposed to make clear to that average 
reader for whom, a little too obviously, 
she is writing. . 

It may seem unfair to quibble about 
so slight a matter aa choice of words, 
but it.is the writer and not the reviewer 
or reader who has placed the emphasis. 
For the rest, however, the book lives 
up to its prospectus, outlined to Valda 
MacNath in the first conversation; a 
“true ’’ book about sex behavior, not 
an important book that would -enable 
people to talk learnedly. about love, but 
that would help us not to make such a 
, muddle of our loving.” It is by no 
» means @ text-book from which one is to 
gain definite rules of conduct for the 
ordering of one’s loves, one's marriages 
or even tne’s divorces. That which is 
most degmatic in the discussion is fre- 
quently least valuable. 

But the writer takes up all the stock 
assertions of the so-called “‘ radicals," 
timidly represented by a sort of chorus 
called Valda MacNath. Such asser- 
tions, for example, that love should 
always be free, that is the 
most personal act.of human life. Mrs. 


have ‘long unsettled the—well, the not- 
radical, are significant of a day which 
is imbued with a -greatest-good-for- 
the-greatest-number spirit, which looks 
on love as decidedly not free but irre- 
voeably -bound te its consequences, upon 
marriage as a success only. by its contri- 
bntien to the welfare of the whole of 
society. Of that contribution children 


or three-fourths, as you will, but not the 
whole. ; ; 

Mrs. Austin thinks plainly enough, 
even if she does not always speak so. 
She does not always think soundly, but 
her effort to do so is worth something. 
Sach demands as that for 
in the selection of a wife or husband 
are not, as she asserts, so simple a mat- 


— — — — 


right, to 


Austin’s replies to these statements that -} 


are held t@ be but the fraction—the half | 


marriage, in a sense larger than that 
within: the scope of the eugenist, will 
never “ rank with any vocational train- 
ing."’ ‘That a. Commission on Marital 
Relations. would at the present or even 
in the future be a common-sensible and 
helpful institution is dubious, though 
one may not deny its possibility, That 
our social evil .will be dropped aside as 
polygamy has been dropped in the ad- 
vance of civilization is a mere matter 
of speculation, but any. reasonably  well- 
informed, earnest-minded observer may 
speculate, often perhaps with advan 
to those who listen. 5 
Summing: up, Mrs» Austin’s book is 
an honest effort to put a few big facts 
in their true perspective. Some of them 
she has unduly foreshortened in the 


than it will hinder. 


A CHILD DRAMA 


Rabindranath Tagore’s Story of 
Childhood in “‘ The Post Office”’ 
THE POST OFFICE. By Rabindranath Ta- 

gore, ~The Macmillan Company. §1. 

OVERS of the subtle simplicities of 
“The Crescent Moon” wilt wel- 
come Rabindranath Tagore’s néw child- 
drama. Through all the writings of the 
Indian poet runs a crystal vein of love 
and understanding of childhood. Even 
in his philosophical essays he constant- 
ly urges a return to the directness and 
purity and. clearness of.soul that only 
children know. ‘“‘ Except ye become as 
a little child ’’—is his chief motto. s 
© To the outward sense “ The Post of- 
fice”” is only a miniature drama of a 
little Indian boy who, stricken with an 
incurable disease, is yet 80 overflowing 
with the love and joy of life that he 
makes friends with the village curd- 
seller and watchman and flower-girl, 
and even ihe cross headman, and whose 
ambition it is to grow up to be one of 
the King’s postmen, and carry letters 
from the great new Post Office opposite 
his humble door, which stands to him 
for thewwhole wide world of his longing, 
to the people whose names (O mystery 
of written characters!) they bear. 

As he sinks into his last sleep he is 
made happy by the fancy that even he, 
an obscure little peasant ‘child, has re- 
ceived.a ‘letter through ‘the great Pést 
Office from the King, atid that when 
he awakes the King will take him by 
the hand and lead him out into the star- 
light and make him one of his post- 
men, “ that may wander far and wide 
delivering s message from door to 
door.” 

Perhaps this slender and pathetic 
story, as of an Indian Paul Domibey, is 
all ‘that the author intended the drama- 
to. convey. There is no more solemnly 
ludicrous sight in the world than that 
of an earnest reader striving to extract 
a and eésoteric meaning from 
words which their writer was just as 
earnestiy> striving to make plain ard 
simple: and. of obvious import. And-if 
that was the sole intention of Mr..Ta- 
gore in writing “The Post Office” iH 
was justified ofthe result) Wholly un-° 
ornamented, artless as the actual 
speech of*a sick child, the a b-c .of 
pathos, it yet leaves the reader with the 








things, 

far—whcther our farness be 

far-away hill from our window,” 

ends jd earth; most of us long, at 
6 


brings it, greatening or lessening, gro 
ing shining or-dull, like a magical ves- 


ae ap. he omar one ie ; 


process, but the effort will help more |_ 
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CANADIAN: WEALTH | 


Part Played by Railways. in 





Dominion’s Development 





HISTORY OF CANADIAN WEALTH; .By 
~ Gustayus Myers. Chicago:. Charles H, 
Kerr & Co. ~*~ : 





YEAR or so ago Mr. Myers cave 
A himself much pl by laying 

«bare the” inmost secrets of the 
Supreme Court. The fact that a Justice 
who: leaves enough to pay a supertax is 
a@ rarity was no bar to the’ scandalous 
revelations. ‘The vice of the Federal Jus- 
tices was. not venality, but a state of 
mind. -They were so steeped in class 
Prejudice that it was not necessary to 
bribe them. Their dishoriesty was not 
pecuniary, but mental. They are honest 
victims-of prejudice in favor of the in- 
stitutions which they sustain by their 
decisions. That, it seems to us—with a 
change of names—is the explanation of 
Mr. Myers's obsession that vice ig the 
motive of whatever he disapproves. He 
thinks there call be no reasonable. and 
creditable explanation of the fact, or 
at Teast of his assertion, that fifty men 
control one-third of Canada’s wealth. 
They control it without owning it, and 
that is worse than ownership. They are 
trusted by their countrymen, and so have 
power without responsibility. The lead- 
ing railways buy up branches and digest 
smaller companies at a meal: Twenty- 
six banks each have over a hundred 
branches, and some have several hundreds 
apiece. The United States’ tias no branch 
banks, and. that alone proves that Can- 
ada is betrayed and impoverished by its 
bankers, That is to say, proves it to 
Mr, Myers and to those of his readers 
who agree with him. Those who dis- 
agree are those who believe that branch 
banking has indisputable merits, and is 
better than the system of which. the 
United States is divesting itself because 
of its defects. The industrial concen- 
tration is flagrant. -In four years fifty- 
six industrial amalgamations absorbed 
248 concerns and turned $167,000,000 into 
$457,000, 000. Canada’ suffers no such 
_Pain as Mr. Myers from’ thesc ‘ecrets, 
whose knowledge is cohfinedto tlhe é6wn- 
ers of the shares and those who deal in 
them on the public Exchanges. The atid 


throw no searchlight upon the roes of 
’ this. iniquity. That is the furiction’ of 
Mr. Myers, and‘ he has traced the cor- 
ruption to its historic roots. The primi- 
tive fur traders put their profits ‘into 
land, and the land was made: valuable 
by railways. -Myriads of documents were 
“searched and their-conténts put into a 
narrative which is not ‘‘ misleading in 
substance, obsol in treat or 'spir- 
’ Miess in character;’-~ That is. Mr. 
Myers's estimate of the writings of Ahose 
who ‘have preceded him in this fertile 
field. For himself he is content to sup- 
ply the raw material for the knowledge 
necessary to obliterate all that stands 
in the ‘way of the “full, unshackled, so- 
cial, industrial, and intelectual! ‘devel- 
opment of mankind.” — That puts‘ “Mr. 





La Follette, who has made similar con- 
tributions toward the unshackling of the 
United States from the chains of the 
| « The history of Canadian wealth can 

be cordially recommended to those. who 
liked Senator La Follette’s exposure of 
wealth, - Never in ‘the history 
of mankind have two communities. de- 
+ veloped with such fapidity in all that goes 
to make life worth living. They have de- 


| 


lift their eyes above the mud, and many 
who delight to think that they, too, would 
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sel out of the Arabian-Nights. - 


volumes ‘beloved of the market-place | 


Myers into the same class with Senator 


in the const of railways in..both 
Canada and nited States. Admit- 
tedly there’ been a squandering of 


would be clearer if there were no ‘such: 


Both, nations are rieher and the riches 


had been delayed “for the sake of pre- 
venting profit to the constrictors, and 
if the public lands had remained public: 


than for ‘the.farms which belong to mill; 
and which feed scores of millions: 





COURTSHIP OF ANIMALS 





THE COURTSHIP oF ANIMALS. By W. P. 


Pycrate of the rtment of 
the British it ated. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. Y 15. 


A great many interesting. facts are 
brought out by W. P. Pycraft, an em- 
inent English. zoologist, in his book en-~ 
titled. ‘‘The Courtship of Animals,” 
written, he says, not simply for the én~ 
tertainment of. those ‘who have a liking _ 
for natural history, but also for the 
bearing of what it shows upon social 
problems now under animated discussion 
throughout the world, 

It is Mr. Pycraft’s, opinion that the 
truth. of the saying that ‘‘one touch of 
nature makes the whole world kin" is 
strikingly obvious when we study the 
* courtship’’’ of animals. *‘ For,"’ he re- 
marks, ‘the ‘Beasts that perish,’ no 
less than man himself, are stirred by 
the same emotions; the force of love runs 
as high in then? as in ourselvés; and its 


though they may superficially appear to 
be go."’ The proper study of mankind he 
thinks is not man alone, but man, beast, 


insists on the pre-cminence of man, clos- 
ing his. chapter on‘ Mankind in the 
Making ”’’ by remarking: 


f good. 
_ im_.personal vanity 
notoriety, it.is intolerant of 
— and that way 


There are soinething over éighty ex- 
“cellent fllustrations in’ Mr, Pycraft's 


. re 





The Family and Society 

A treatise on “The: j 
ciety,” written by Pref. John . M. 
lette of the University of North 
kota, is. published ag a volume of 
National Social Science series, - 
the author deals-interestingly with 
functions of the family, ‘the’ 
meérriage, the. evolution of 
current conditions affecting 
and: the biological 


entific Interpretation 
reliable. data. -(A: C., 
“SO cents.) sche “om 











Nantucket 

















individuals, But what then? The record -|/h 


“facts upon it, but time is of the essericée l 
in this case, The haste which ordinarily 9 
makes waste in this case made profits.<” — 


lands, fit only for cattle ranchcs rather 4 


modes of expression are not so different; - 


bird, fish, and insect. “As a socfologist he _ 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS IN. ML BRANCHES OF LITERATURE 








TOATIONS jor - these 
should be . addressed 
Bditor of Queries and 

» New York Times R 











can find it convenient to a 
Despite the numerous —— of 
Ris scattered 


‘was published in. 1801, Othér works by- 
him were “ Critical Essays on the Per- 
formers of the London Theatres,” 1807}. 


the Contemporary Club of Philadelphia: 


“ Chants Communal,”* 1905; 

Whitman in Camden: A Diary,’ 1905-05, 
and‘ Optimus,”* (poems,) 1910. ‘He: has 
been a contributor of prose and verse 
fo magazines, He lives at Camden and 
has his office in Philadelphia. .We do 
_RotGnow of any book about him, 


~ RF. F.—Will you have the kindness to 
tell me the ue of “The American 
Oracle,” by the- Hon. Samuel Stearns, 
LL. D., &e., New York; MDCCXCI? 

-. This-is a.first edition of “ The’ Amer- 
kate Oradea.” et Yee do not finds ante 
of it recorded. We presume that jt is 
worth about $3. Samuel Stearns was a 
physician and astronomer.. For his sup- 
posed Toryism he was attacked by the 
‘Sons of Liberty and was confined for 
nearly three years in a prison at Worces- 
‘ter, Mass, .He made the calculations for 
the first nautical almanac-in this coun- 
try; —— —— 


J. — have —2* — 
ES eee to Say iors 
tters of the D 





“Classic Tales, Serious and Lively," 
1807; “An Attempt to Show the Folly 
and Danger of Methodism,” 1809; “* The 
Feast of the Poets,” the ~“‘ Round 
Table’' (essays by himself and Will- 
fam Hazlett), 181% “The Descent of 
Liberty,”’ 1815; ‘* The Story of Rimini,” 
1816; *‘ Foliage, or Poems, Original and 
Translated,” 1818; “The - Literary 
Pocketbook,”’. 1819-22; “The. Months,’’ 
1821;  ‘“Hero~ an@ Leander” “and 
* Bacchus and Ariadne,” 1819; ““ Amyn- 
tas, a Tale of the Woods, from the 
Italian of Tasso,” 1820; ‘‘ Ultra-Cre- 
pidarius,” “Bacchus in Tuscany,” 
“Lord Byron and Some of His €on- 
temporaries;” ‘‘Sir-Ralph Esher,’’ 1832; 
* Christianism,” 1832, reprinted in 1853 
under the title of “‘ The Religion of the 
Heart;” first collected edition of his 
poems, 1832; “The Indicator and the 
Companion,” 1834; ‘“‘ Captain Sword and 
Captain -Pen,”’ 1885; “‘ The Seer,” 1840; 
“The Palfrey,’’ 1842; ‘One Hundred 
Romances of Real. Life,’’ 1843; “' Prac- 
“tical Works,":..1844;°** Imagination and 
Fancy,” 1844; ** Wit and Humor,” 1846; 
“Stories from the Italian Poets,’’ 1846; 
“A Saunter Through the West End,”’ 
“Men, Women and Beoks,’’ 1817; ‘A 
Jar of Honey from Mount Hybla,” |} 
» 1848; “The Town,” 1848; ‘A Book for 
a Corner,” Readings for Railways,” 
1819; “‘ Autobiography of Leigh Hunt,” 
1850, which Carlyle deemed only sec- 
ond to Boswell’s ‘Life of Johnson,”~ 
“Table “Talk,” . 1851;°>‘*' The. Old 
Court Subarb,” 1855; “‘ Begumont and 
‘Fletcher, ” 1855; .“ Stories in Verse,” 
1855; American edition of his poems, 
1857; his ‘* Poetical Works,” edited by 
his son, 1860; ‘ Correspondence of 
Leigh Hunt,” 1862, and “ The Book of 
the Sonnet,” 1867, posthumous, 
= he author 
— BF. we ao Who | is hs’ best —* 
laughs 
This in-aa Oe proved the author of 
which is not known, It is tobe found 
in. véry much the same form in different 
\ languages... It appears in “ Joim. Ray's 
Collection of Prov- 
erbs '” (first. edition 1742) as“ Better: the 


i last smile than the first laughter.” In 


French it appears in two’ forms: ‘‘ Ii rit 
bien qui rit le dernier” {He laughs 
well who laughs last ’'] and" Rira bien 
que rira le dernier, {He will laugh best 

- who will laugh last.]. The Italian ver- 
sion is: ‘Ride bene chi ride Yuitimo.”’ 
In German it is: “Wer suletzt lacht,. 
lacht am. besten,”? and in Danish, ** Der 
leer bedst'som leer sidst.”’ 


tell me the 
aldegrave,’* 
in thres volumes, by 


M: BES — Wilma 
author of novel 
fienry Go i i 
enry Colburn, London 
— a ok Pie see 
called “Waldegrave.”” There isa story 
called “Waldemar, the Victorious,” by 
Bernhara Severin ~Ingemann, Danish 
vpoet and novelist, which was published. 
in 1826. One of our readers may be 
able to.answer the query. 
FRED 8sT Tur 
Yorx Trmus- jw or Books Ae Fe 
formation about Horace Tra’ 7 
books “has he written? Is_ there any. 
book about hic end where tant pore 
— Traubel waa born at Canis: 
N. J., Dee, 19,1858, and. was educated: 
in the public schools. there. He married 
Anne Montgomerie of Philadelphia May 
He was the literary executor 
“‘Qwith -) Thomas 


“papers and magazines, editor of." The 
Conservator,” Philadelphia, ‘‘ The Arta-- 
and “ The Dollar.or 





the. Arabic. Printed A. ——— 
pons ler, by George — London, 


Wiliam ‘Wirt’s, “ Letters of a British 
Spy" was originally published in 1803. 
The 18it edition ‘does not seem to be of 
special value. “The Philadelphia Vo- 
cabulary."’ may have some slight value 
as an early imprint of that city, but we 
do not find a sale of it recorded, 
“Travels Before the Flood” is appar- 
ently of nominal value only. 





EB. J. LAY.—Can you tell me the au- 
thor of “ Master Timothy’s Bookcase” 
and “The O’Brienms and the O'Fia- 
perk. ’-In the first the hookcase was 

eirloom inherited always by the 
eldest — who, on acquiring it, was 
always a 0 from its shelves, 
by. a se a manuscript containing the 
history of any of his. associates, a 
knowledge which —— havoc . to 
every owner of the The other 

—— * remember nothing ot beyond the 


a) of .our. réaders' may. be able 
to give the name of the author of 
‘* Master Timothy's Bookcase.” Sydney 
Owenson (Lady Morgan) is the author 
of the highly stirring and romantic 
novel, ‘‘ The O'Briens. and the O’Fia- 
hertys.’”". It was originally published in 
1827. Lady Morgat ‘was the daughter 
of an Irish actor, and was oné-of the 
most vivid and hotly discussed literary 
personages of her period. She . was 
born in 1777 ahd died in 1859. 


ANSWERS FROM READERS 


3 abi? 
: : a iE 
3j sree * 





man,” Philadelphia, 
_ the Man," #"campilstion of cartoons. by 
-Homer — — He was founder of 


z 


5 
p 
8 
ie 


Hen 








“Island — published by Bikin Mat- 
f London. 


sathe poem refers to the chapel of Clif- 

— land 

Rodeo ese, ote nr Newbott attended, 

— cer bb calle 

— — here, my. son, 
father thought the thoughts* of 


that hese ts rm 


noble. ghosts 
and the cee of —— 
You made before the Lord of Hosts. 


To set the cause —— og 

To. love the game bey kane sem 

Ty pote. while you strike ps y 
fearless eyes; 

mg count the iis of bate good 


dear the that gave you 
md dearer yet the beothorkoos — 
That binds the brave of all the earth. 
My son, thes oath is yours; the en 
Is ‘His, who buiit pe trite; 
wae io wave His children — for friend 
* ae. for — * fe. 
day, and Pine great fel ¢ felloweh Pp — — re a 
And" — — are the race Se shall bes” 


— and pass 
Youll ih ee titew sone pare, 
big tt: which ary —* —“ 
— — hinc,”” the legend’s writ— 
frontier grave is far away— 
ante diem periit, 
mi pro patria.”’ 
A copy of the poem was also received 
from Harry S. Lewis, Néw York. 


BAWRENCE.—The poem referred to 
by G. * rtie Ways et —— printed 
in TH x. Review Fe 5 is evi- 
ong | A * ‘Never the Time and the Place,” 
— Robe: rt Browning, which runs as fol 


— the time and the place, 
the bse 4 ali together! 
This path=ho t to pace! 
This May—what po weather! 
Where is the loved one’s. face 
In a — that 
But the. house * narrow, the Place is 
Ware. outside, rain and wind com- 


ne 
With a furtive ear, if I strive to speak; 
With a hostile eye at my flushing 


chee a 
With a ) malice, that marks each word, 
eac! 
Oh, enemy, sly and serpentine, 
Uncoil thee from the waking man! 
Do I hold the past 


firm and fast. 
Yet doubt of the Future hold I can? 
This path.so soft —— shall end 
blag har magic of 


loved one’s face 


herself, in- 


Or narrow if needs the house must be, 
—— are the storms and strangers: 


Qh, close, safe, warm sleep I and she— 
I. and she! 


APPEALS TO READERS 


— T.—Can any one of your readers 
iy me with the author of the £ - 

ior lines or tell me where I can 

the entire poem: 


All the way to Tir-nan-og are many 
roads 


that run, 
But — 
the King of freland’s 
2 world wears op to sumiown sand 


'8°s0n. 
He f — —— 


‘He Toliows after shadows, the King of : 


Treland’s son. 


— — 


eS eS cof your readers tell 


who wrote Ole fo owing: 
Give fools their gold and. knaves their 


Rie ining limes ad correct any vet 
the sunset glowing, 

O'er ¢ fields & radiance throwing, 2 

Tuare’s our oc 


SEE SE aT wen 


Get the milk pails ready 


: 








) the desért, whe : 
ground?” re we Fésted. on. the 


D.—Can ‘any — tell me-the . i * 


G. 
— ot the following verse — 
-use- of tithe, if thou tovest 


abe DR of —— —— 

wi hich has this Hine in — 
as we pass?’ 

line I can remember. 


-CATEST PUBLICATIONS 
History and Biography 


CAVENDISH FAMILY, 
Bickley. - 8vo, 
Co. $2.50 





By Francis 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 


THE SEYMOUR FAMILY. A. Audrey 
Locke. Svo. Boston: Mifflin 
Co, $2.50. s 


THE LA TREMOILLE FAMILY. By Wint- 

8 8vo, Boston: Houghton, 

THE CECH, FAMILY. - G. ——— 
Co, $2.50, 


Fiction 
HUNT THE 


SLIPPER. 
Hueffer. 12mo. New York:..John Lane 
Co. $1.25. 
LOUIS NORBERT, By Vernon. Lee. 12mo. 
New York: John Lane Co. $225. 
MRS. VANDERSTEIN’S JEWELS. By Mrs. 
i2mo. New. York: - John 
Lane Co, $1.25. ~ 
THE TORCH BEARER. 
i2mo, 
& Co. $1.30, 
MARIA, By the Baroness Von Hutter. 12mo, 
New. York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.35. 
THE ——— By Thomas Dixon. t2mo, New 
York: D. Appleton & Co- 


By Reina Melcher 
New York: D. Appleton 


I SHOULD. SAY SO. Little — of — — 
in These United States, By James Mont. 
gomery Flagg. i12mo, Nee York: George 
H. Deran Com ~ $l. 


Religion and Travel 


THE. HISTORICAL —— c. 
Conybeare, 12mo, a ey = a est 
Publishing —— 

A-DAY i: —— len agg By Wiliam 
Stearns Da i2mo. New York: Allyn 
& Bacon. 


‘ 


Politics, Science; and Socielogy 
THE PEOPLE'S LAW. By William Jen. 
3s Bryan... L : Funk & 


TION AND BUSI- 
By Robert J. 
; Laird & “Lee Com- 


THE OLD GAM®. By Samuel Blythe. 12mo. 
‘ork. George H. Doran Company. 
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By Olfver Madox, 


























OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUP- 

no matter on what —— Write. us, 
Syn ode tee Sree ered 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 3416 Joha Bright 








AUTOGRAPH MANU- 


LETTERS 
IPTsS OF —— PEOPLE, EITHER 
SINGLY OR COLLECTIONS, BOUGHT 
FOR CASH. P..5. MADIGAN, 501° FIFTH 
AV., NEW YORK. 
DU BARTA’S “HIS DEVINE WEEKES 
a — translated by Joshua Syl- 











CHAS, FRED . , 86 LEXINGTON 
Av., N.Y. City. Rare and fine books, auto- 
bought and sold at private 





WANTED—BY ALABAMA HIGH SCHOOL, 
$500. Send list and 
©. Box 822, New 





LOST fa gh en haw ame eternal —— * 
Genealogy Magazine liar yearly; 
cts. Genealogy,.45 William St., N. Y “Chty. 
BACK NUMBERS OF ALL AMERICAN 
and f cals suppl’ by Henri 
Gerard, 83 Nassau St., New York City. 


LINCOLN AND THE CIVIL WAR. 
ist 2a 
‘aw 








LONG 
Newhall, 154 





BARRIE BALZAC; PERFECT CONDITION; 
53- volumes; $50. 1 46 Times Annex, 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS FURNISHHD.— 
B. R. Robinson, 410 River St... Tray, x. 


— 












































vexrerur WANTED. ~~~ 14TH EDITION BRITANNICA 
Executors, Administrators and oth- 
. ers will find it to their advantage to 
communicate with us before’ dispos- 
or small: collections .of 
autographs, prints or other 
literary property.. Prompt removal: 
Cash down. 


~ HENRY MALKAN, — 
New York’s Largest _Bookstore, 


x x. 




















: , 
+ KIRSTIN 
” KERSTIN. A. Play in Four Acts,. By Alice 
x a Boston: “Sherman, French 


Hans Christian Andersen wrote a very 
mermaid 


A POET’S TRAVELS 
Literary Charm from dourney- 
ings in Many Countries 


HEN a poet goes a-traveling 
the book that he writes of 
his journeys 4s likely to be 

f one of the most charming belonging to 

this department of literature. For to the 
fascination inherent in accounts of 
places that are somewhere else are 

adidéd the pleasures of literature—poetic 
vision, the gift. of words, “a broader 
outlook, a warmer human sympathy. 

Just such a delight is George E. 
Woodberry’s ‘North Africa and the 
Desert,” (Scribner's, $2,) a book. that 
is literature rather.than travels, dut 
compact of the charms of _ both. 
“We do not,” says Mr. Wood- 

bury, “habitually usé-our senses for 

joy; and this is part of the spell of 

Tunis; that there, under a southern sky, 

the senses come into their own again.” 

The sentence holds. the keynote. of the 
book, whose pages are vivid with serisu~ 
ous poetic beauty, in which “ the senses 
have their joys.” But, while appre- 
ciation of beauty is always/there, the 
historical background against which the 
author views every scene and the wide 
international outfook which he often 
stops to take, afford also constant in- 


mind busy while -his imagination is 
being stimulated. The sub-title of 
“ Scenes: and Moods’ gives an inkling 
of the author’s method. For the book 
is the outcome both of the scenes upon 
which he looks and of the intellectual 
or emotional states in which he views 
them as he loiters abouf Tunis. or 
Tripoli, fares forth into the desert, 
journeys to Figuig, Tlemcen dr Djerba: 
Aside from the pire beauty and delight 
of its colorful pictures of North African 
life, full of that elusive quality for 
which no better description has yet 
been evolved than the overworked word 
‘*atmosphere,” the iccord has. partic~ 
ilar value because of its thoughtful 
chapter on Islam and its tympathetic 
study of racial ‘stocks and their inter- 
relations. 

Lovers of Browning Will feel indebted 
to Sir Fre@erick Treves for the very in- 
teresting narrative in which he presents. 
the résuits of his careful study of “The 
Country of ‘The Ring and the Book.”” 
(Cassell & Co.) ‘With Browning’s great 
poem, one of the greatest in the English 


them as they -nust have looked when 
Pompilia was alive and ‘hurrying to her 
fate. With thé description he “inter- 
mingles as he goes. along the outlines of 
the tale. To reread the poem with this 
book at one’s elbow adds greagly to its 
already ‘thrilling .eense of actual and 
near human life. ‘The volume is copi- 
ously Mustrated. - 

Letters; art, folklore, intimate study 
of the scené, and the keenest zest in his 
subject commingie to make W. H. Hut- 
ton’s “Highways and Byways of 
Shakespeare's Country,” (The Macmillan 
Company, §2,)'a book which any lover 
of Shakespeare or any lover of the Eng- 
lish countrysia@é will like to dip Into and 
dawdle over and take up again and 
again. And either of these frequent per- 
sons will find it a pleasant and useful 


jy_and to love individually every square 


with tenderness and 
ing tts. history, 


» recount- 
“have written about it, telling its legends,. 
describing its churches and monuments 
and its scenery as they are now and as 
they may have been at the gfeat mo- 
ments of their history. The volume is 
yery interestingly iilustrated with nearly 
a hundred pictures from pencil drawings 
by Edmund H, New. ‘ 
Similar in both intent and method is 
Allen Fea's *' Quict-Reads and 
Villages’ (ileBride, Nast & Co., 








tellectual IMterest and keep the reader's © 


-Toot of the region. He “loiters “over it: 
affection, 


4 


tory, the famous men ‘and women Whose 
homes they have been, the act and 
the literature to which they have given 
birth, and their widespreading Influence 
upon humanity. There are numerous 
iilustratidns-and a-map! 

A delightful bit of literary and ‘his- 
torical rummaging ‘is offered by Reg- 
inald Blunt in his volume, “In Cheyne 
‘Walk and Thereabout.”” (J. B.- Lippin- 
ecott Company, $3.) Intending travelers 
‘to London who like to get the full flavor 
of historical and p 1 iati in 
the foreign scenes which interest them 
will find it an excellent prelude to a 





kind fate dooms to a Summer at home 
tan draw an amused hour or two from 
its pages of gossip. Its subtitle, “ Con- 
taining Short Accounts. of Some In- 
genious People and Famous Places That 
Were by the Riverside’ at - Chelsea,” 
Zives an indication alike .of its. flavor 
of old diaries and of the author’s whim- 
“| sically humorous mental attitude. Mr. 
Blunt has been long a-resident and lover 
of .Chelsea, and in seyeral previous 
books has shown his knowledge of the 
place. He writes in this volume of the 
famous resorts along the riverside and 


deeds of some of the best known resi- 
dents and with brief mention of others. 
The Carlyles;.of coyrse, receive much 
attention, while Henry Constantine Jen- 
nings, once @ person of much iocal re- 


inist, are among those: whose story he 
telis with warm appreciation of ite hu- 


says thet “‘ the book is full of the thrill 
of Egypt, and a personality is revealed,” 


IT WITH MR. COBB 





ROUGHING 











visit tO Chelsea, while those whom un-” 





“THE OLD GAME” 
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THE OLD GAM®, By Samuel 
New York: George H. Doran 
- 50 cents. 


All fm praise of the water wagon 
Mr, Blythe's slender volume, with 1 
cheerful and very positive account 
why he thinks that vehicle is a 
excellent one for him to travel in. 
Bays emphatically that. other 
may ride the rum barrel if they 
and he will ‘never say them 
as for him, it is three years 
since he has taken 
years and six months it 

He tells how he ‘drank, con- 
sistently and pretty constantly, 
“twenty years, just for the fun of it and 
the good-fellowship and the fact.that 
it helped. him. to get. on with many~ 


G... 


. BE 8 


pref 
nay. 


it-all over vety carefully and signaled 
the water wagon. He discusses at some 
length the persistence of the physical 
and the mental yearnings for drink and 
its; accompaniments of fun and good-fel- 
lowship and decides that the mental 
yearning lasts the longer and is much 
the harder to get rid of. And he is 
quite sure that the most crying need of 
this country is for some kind of »non- 
alcoholic drink of which it would be 
possible to consume as large quantities 
as of highballs or beer. Concisely in 
the last section he casts up the balance 
between what he has gained and. what 
he has lost and decides, with the utmost 
conviction, that for him @rinking did 
not pay and not drinkifig does pay. 





MR. FLAGG’S STORIES 


I SHOULD SAY 80. az M 
Finss. Ittustreted ty Checauchar ow 
York: George H. Deran Company. - 
James. Montgomery Flagg makes his 
appearance as a caricaturist in words in 
the friskily absurd short stories and 


simple lines, but the au’ 
ceeds in making his 


the clapboards”’ and caused “the poor 
freezing clams to drag themselves with 
chattering “shells out of the icy break- 
ers,’’ of a New England prodigal son 
‘on Christmas Eve. After his father and 
mother have dragged him out of the 
freezing billows, thawed him out and 
revived him with birch. beer, y dis- 
cover that he has brought home no 


take ‘him out and drop him into the sea 
agains Dinner parties; the buying and 
owning of avtémobiles, ‘the sex novel, 
parlor entertainers, aré among the sub- 
jects which win the grotesque: gibing of 
his pen, not forgetting a little group 
of _“ Unteresting People.” - Bach little 
story is illustrated by a nomber of 
clever drawings, in harmonious carica- 
ture, and there are some page pictures 
that take off amusingly several of Mr, © 
Piagg’s fellow-illustrators. 











‘Christmas presents. So they «sternly — jj 
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NEWS OF BQOKS | 


——— — 
Important Fall An- 


“nouncements 


'S ALICE BROWN, who won 
the $10,000 prize~offered by Mr. 
Winthrop Ames in the recent 
contest among American playwrights, 
comes before the public again as the 
heroine. of another. interesting an-. 
nouncement. A novel entitled, “My 
Love and I,” ‘published nearly two years 
ago. by the Macmillan Company, boro 
the signature of ‘ Martin Redfield.” 
There was much guessing among re- 
viewers as to whether the name was a 
pseudonym, and whose personality it 
concealed. Arnold Bennett and Jeffrey 
Farnol were, two to whom its auther- 
ship _was credited. A few readers 
guessed Miss Brown, and others ‘saw 
in it the work of Miss E. B.. Dewing, 
author of “A Big Horse to Ride.” 
Many critics agreed that the story was 
undoubtedly the real autobiography of 
@® man who could not, therefore, dis- 
close his -identity, and one, now re- 
vealed to be..particularly discerning, 
declared that “one thing is certain— 
no woman could bave written *My 
Love and-I.’”’ Thé publishers them- 
selvés did not know whether or not 
“Martin Redfield ’’ was a real person, 
and nobody was -more surprised than 
they when they were informed that 


- Miss Alice Brown is the author. 


A new publishing house, the Heerst 
International Library Company, withof- 
fices &t 119 West Fortieth Street, has 
entered the field with a long list of 
books for Summer and Fall. publication. 
Their first three or-four books. were 
brought out last Winter, and bore al- 
most 2s many different appeliations of 
the publishing company. “But tht pres- 
ent name has*finally been settled upon, 
and under it they. have set out with a 
list of books covering a wide. varicty 
of ‘subjécts—fiction, history, travel, gift 
books, ‘juveniles, — popwar sci-— 
y: Ready 
for immediate publication is ‘* Caildren 





+ in Bendage,” by Edwin.Markham, Judge 


Ben B. Lindseyy’and George Creel, with 
an ‘Introduction "by Owen R, Lovejoy, 
Secretary ‘ot the National Child Labor. 
Committee: The volume will summar- 
ize and sét forth the results.of along, 
series of special investigations of the 
facts and evils of child labor. . At~ the - 
same. time will .come “Our Mexican 
Conflicts; _ by . the . Rey. _Thomas ~8.. 
Gregory, a collection of .estays meking , 
a philosophical survey of the various - 


~ disagreements: we. have had with” aged. 


neighbor to the south. 
Among ‘the interesting titles wh'teh-ap-' 
pear in- their Fall liet is “irs. Pank- 3 


hurst's Own: Bterys! in. which .dtmme- 4: 
« ine Pankhurst ;will not Jonly tell. the. 


story, of; her..own, life but, , review, the. 
start and progress.of...the. suffrage 
movement ail over the. _ world, Mrs, 
Humphry- Ward's. new ‘no “Delia | 
Bianchfigwer,”*. wil) “be. one® of “enéir 
October_ publications. A sumptuous vol- + * 
oume, : ‘: California, the’ Wonderfal,””. by. 


| Edwin Markham,. ig. eS 


—— 


— on“Bible paper, and reat tine 6” 
» Berierat ——— Arth 


“by ur. “Bris- 

-bane: — 
|The, series... of...’ National Béitions ae 
Standard Books.” wilsinclude sets of 
Dickens, > Balzac, Pieling,; Smeotiett, 
“Bincrson, Poe,: Arabian) 
Nights, Plutareh, ant Plato: There will 
be froni Tour to forty volumes in & ‘pet, 
| there will be Introductions by WPI-- 
i. Allen ‘Neilson ‘and ‘Chester’ ‘Noyeas 
ively and} 
of Engl'sh at Har- 
vara University; George ‘Saintsbury,: 





. resp 
Rnnte 





Hallowell Abbott, Alice Hegan Rice, and 
Ann Douglas Sedgwick. 

Roi. Cooper Megrue'’s play,. “ Under. 
Cover,’ which. has enjoyed a run of 
twenty-seven weeks in Boston, has been 
novelized and will be published by Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. on the date of. the pro- 
duction of the play in New York and 

» Chicago, which will be late in August.* 
At about the same time this house will 
bring out ‘Oh, James!” by H. M. Hd- 
ginton, the story of a man who tried > 
prove the goodness of the world. The' 
promise also a new story by  Jefferey 
¥arnol, which, however, will ‘not be 
ready until next year. Mr. -Farnol 
abandoned a-trip he had planned to 
America this Summer in order to com- 
plete the novel. 

A new Sherlock Holmes novel, con- 
on the great detective and his fidus 

Dr, Watson, and a murder 
—5 is among the good things 
which the George-H.. Doran Company 
will offer next Fall. -It will be called 
“The Valley of Fear.” 

Dolibleday, Pagé & Co. announce that 

“Emmy Lou,’* George Madden Martin's 
famous story of American childhood, is 
being reset for a handsome holiday 
edition. The book has run through 50 
many .printings that the original plates 
are quite worn out. Among the Fall 
fiction titles of this house will be “ The 
Sealed Valley,” by Hulbert Footner, a 
story of the Canadian Northwest, in 
which the author lays his scene in a 
remarkable valley, almost shut off from 
communication with the world, whose 
counterpart he himself saw. during: his 
adventures in that region. a 
+Smal, Maynard &.Co, will offer in the 
Autumn ad. new novel by Ethel Sidgwick, 
whose notabie artistic qualities and pow- 
ers of characterization were made 
known to American readers in ‘“* Her- 
self," “‘ Promise,”* and. “Le .Gentle- 
man.” It will be called “A Lady of 
Leisure” Anotiter Fall publication by 
this héuse will be a new story by Rob- 
ert Alexander Wason, in which he will 
recount the doings of ‘‘ Happy Hawkins 
in the -Panhandle.”’ 


“ Juvenile Courts and Probation,” by 
Bernard Flexner and Roger N. Baldwin, 
whose publication the Century Company 
has delayed for a month or more, will 
be ready néxt week. Mr.-Flexner will 
sail on July 11° for England, ‘where he 
Swill ‘make a study of juvenile court con- 
ditions. 

‘W.-Morgan Shuster, former Treasurer 
) General of. Persia, -is- ee an — 
—— ot Recent.Ameri 
‘which the Century —— m — 
lish in the Autumn. In its story of our 
relations with Mexico the author will 
endeaver to make it cover-all matters 
of importance up to the very minute of 
going to press. « * 

‘Houghton®* Miff—in Company hope to 
bring out’ before long a revised edition 
ot Major P.M.-Ashbnrn’s: “-Blements of 
~Military . Hygiene,” “upon which the 
‘author is now at ‘work. But Major Ash-. 
‘putn is General Inspector of thé Health™ 
“Department and ‘Chief ‘Sanitary In-” 
sspecter.6f-the Canal Zone and his duties - 
oleave hito nhs time mad itterary —— 

* Estee, “gpown”’ & co. ‘announce for - 
‘early publication’ what o 

“ highiy..interesting ‘record . 

4 ‘Sullivan and the: —— of .. their. 
‘operas. by: Mr.,.and Mrs. .D’Ovly: Carte. 
The. Book -was begun .as-a. series of- 
‘Teminiscentes by Francais- Cellier,. who 
‘eoriducted the Savoy aperas froin.” the.” 
abegiining, « but: he’ -fotlowed his © four 
Principals to: the cereat beyond white the. 
‘work. sas-.in -progress. -Cunninsham.4 
iBridgemen,: whe ‘had . been assdeiated 

for’ many years, with- the D’oyly_ Carte 


Pi oper es 





3 ferns *— — ——— 


Sullivati, “then e p the matter - 
fant carried the book on ‘to *onipletion. * 


+ "AP Par- Jotirney;"* ‘the’ ab fopiography 


iof Abraham Mitrie“Rmban;, ‘pastor af 
‘the Charch of the Diseiples;: Boston, will 
be — — BY, Houghton 

Company. 


Mifflin ee A eee ee 


* — —— Before his Acath Dr, — 
‘Maher arranged with ne. 
lishers, “the “énfury. —— 
jvoltinie vie no inélude all: of his 
"verse: that it willing have ap- 
din this. — book 
ot his ber Conipicte..Poems.” the Century 
— will publish next Fall. 
‘The. -Mpomillan “Company _ will bring 
Sout in the early Autumn & new work by 
“Wiltria ” Wilson™ 


“Daily Bread,” “Fires.” 

“An Outline - ‘of -German Romanti- 
>-cism,” by Alien W. Porterfield, which . 
Ginn &-Co.. have ready for. publication, 
.treats, German Romanticism.as a great 
intellectual». movemént that extended 
_over a century, 1766 to 1866, and passed . 
. through five periods of genesis, riSe, 





“ping . the last. year, 
@pressure of the book publishing actiyi- | 


Americana Society, will appear in two 
forms, @-popular edition and an edition 
de luxe. 

The Macmillan Company have ready 
for immediate publication a new work 
by Sigmund Freud, whose “ Interpre- 
tation of Dreams" aroused much. dis- 
cussion’ in this country last year. It 
will be ‘called “The Psycho-Pathology 
of Everyday Life.” 

_ This house will next week bring out 
Cardinal. Goodwin’s delayed work on 
“The Establishment of State Govern- 
ment in California,” dealing with Cali- 
fornia history from 1846 to 1850. 


\ 

Two new titles In Thornton W. Bur- 
Bess's popular ‘‘ Bedtime Story Boo! 
will be published in September by Little, 
Brown & Co. They will be called “ The 
Adventures of Mr. Mocker” and “ The 
Adventures .of Jerry Muskrat.” - Mr. 
Burgess has had so many calls to talk 
before women’s clubs and. nature clubs 

t he is planning an extended lecture 
tour for the Autumn. 

Grace Drayton, author of the ‘‘Camp- 
bell Kids,’’ has made a book of “ Baby 
Bears,” which the Century Company 
will_publish in time for the holidays, 


The American Sunday School Union, 
Philadelphia, has just published “ He- 
rod’s Temple’ and the first volume of 
a devotional commentary entitled 
“Through ¢he Bible Day by Day,” 
which. will be finally complete. in aix 
volumes. 

An “Annotated CafSlogue of First 
Edition Books’. ig offered. by Frank 
Hollings 6f 7 Great Turnstile, Holborn, 
London, near Lincoln’s.Inn Fields and 
the Inns of Court, which includes most 
of. the famous modern authors, many 
rare works of the Elizabethan age, li- 
brary sets, editions de luxe, and first 
edition sets of many famous authors, 
living .or_ dead, together with autograph 
manuscripts,” letters, and présentation 
copies bearing names of authors of the 
present time and of the Victorian age. 


The Century Magazine, the property 
for many years of the Century Com- 
pany, will -hereafter, by virtue of a 


reorganization in ite management, be - 


published “by a. new concern, to be 
known as the Century Magazine Com- 
‘pany, of which Robert M. McBride of 
‘the publishing house of McBride, Nast 
& Co. will be the President; Mr. Robert 
Sterling Yard, who has been for the 
last year, the editor of this magazine, 
will continue in that post, and will be 
Secretary of the new concern. Carl T. 
Keller of. Boston, an officer of the New 
‘England Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, is its Vice President. Robert H. 
Montgomery of New_York City. is Treas- 
urer. The.Century Magazine will con- 
stinue to be edited from its. present 
soffices, and. there will be, as in the 
past, close co-opération with the Century 
‘Company. The new éémpany is wholly 
distinct, howevér, from the Century 
Company and from McBride, Nast & 
Co. 
The rapid growth = magazine dur- 
increasing 


ties of the.Century Company, it is said, 
y the’ present. arrange-— 


T iment, Since the latter house could no 


‘Tonger. give to ‘the ‘magazine ‘the atten- 


tion which u⸗ — prospects de- 


—— 


DANCING: AND HISTORY 
—— 
Dr... Muensterberg’s Analysis” of the: 
— of aturrent Mania -. 


tee — * 
———— 

pees 
axip.” The Mind of the Juryman * 
‘avd ‘* Efficiency on. the Farm’. and 
\ [oplings Gitect Into the chapter of Dr. 
‘| Hugo Miinsterberg’s latest volume which 
‘discusses society and the dance. A tew- 
‘paragraphs ‘and we-seem to know on 
‘which sidé of the fence the eminent pay- 
chologist stands. x ’ 
The fate of imperial Rome ought to 
be _the t 











—— — 


ory unt it began Ingloriously to 


License, eroticism, 
in high degree are stirred up by dancing 
movements, and these mental effects on 
“the mind of the individual tend to leave 


attention of the. crowd by. giving dances 





———— ———— 


-and imitatveness 





in the same predicament—yet, adds Dr. 
Miinsterberg. But there is a credit side 
to which the writer suddenly switches 
to the relief of those who worship at the 
shrine of St. Vitus: 


The dance 1s an oasis in the desert 
of our ———— ic behavior. From 
morning till —— we are stri 
do “things manufacture some 
in the mill of the nation; but he who 
dances is satisfied in expressing him- 


This —————— —— nation 
needs the —— chings of effiency 
and scientific management. less than 
the melodious teaching of song and 


— 


* 


ir so often 
civilisation, or whether it will help to 
lead it to — Bin, gree hts of —— —— 


n 
wide awake; it #ill not be a, bind fate 
which" will “iecide when the — of the. 


uture opens whether we shall. m 
the lady or _the tiger. 


Deviations oie the norma! other than 
the dancing mania are picked by Dr. 
Miinsterberg for analysis in this volume 
of ** studies ’’—socialism, farm ‘‘ man- 
agement "’ as it exists at present, Wall 


Street, the belief in palmists and as- - 


trologers, Perhaps the most valuable 
of these is the discussion of the psycho- 
logical aspects of socialism. The. test 


‘which the psychologist would apply to 


the doctrine of socialism would be its 
contribution to human happiness, a con- 
tribution which, grounded as it is in ma- 
terial comforts, it will never effect. Dr. 
Miinsterberg bases his «test in Weber's 
law, but the argument is, after all, not 
that of the psychologist but that of the 
philosopher proceeding by analogies from 
the psychologist’s formulae. His defini- 
tion of the issue, however, is one which - 
the i jalist, or otherwise, 
will do well to heed; Dr. Minsterberg 
clearly sets the problem of the unemi- 
ployed outside the discusdion< 
— oyed is not organically 

— the struggle about socialism. As 

far as social organization and human 
foresight can ever be able to overcome 


this d of the industrial body the 
remedies can t as well be applied 


in the midst o full-fledged — ism. 

as there is a mar with 
its ups and downs,.as long as harvests 
vary. and. social gee oe 4 — 
there will be those 





tremendous problem 6f the un- 


no 
ehance for their usual — activity. a 
if community of the_ social 
state supports them it will do no roa 
than the capitalistic state will surely 
do very soon, too. 


Prefacing the leading eSsay of .the.. 
book, an amplifigation of an ‘earlier. 
article on sex education written for the 
Sunday Magazine of Tus New Yor 
Times, Dr. Miinsterberg announces his . 
Deltef in the strigt policy of silence. / 





THE HAPSBURG MONARCHY 


. THE HAPSBORG MOMARCHY. By~Henry 
Steed. Charies 


Wick 
Seriuner’ s Sons. 


. In Mr. Steed's. book we. get the sub- ; 


New - York: 


Stance of what he has learned about the |. } 


Hapsburg monarchy in the ten -years he 
‘has spent.in Vienna as the correspond- 
ent of The London Times. He evidently 
has studied the monarchy, the State, 
‘the pedple, and thie foreign ~ policy of 


‘Austria-Hungary <with great diligence {{ 


‘and“intelligence, and has niade excellent 
use of his unusual: opportunities for ob- 


put into their writings. ; 
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T's AWFUL TORE 
FAT IN SUMMER . 




















